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use of money, and on the foundation of value ; and the lan- 
guage is sometimes so metaphorical as to admit of cavil, 
though the meaning of the author can rarely be misunder- 
stood ; but it ought to be read by all who would learn the 
progress and present state of this science, and to be diligent- 
ly studied by those, who undertake to communicate fheir 
thoughts on this important and intricate subject to the public. 



Aet. XXV. — Famoyden, a tale of the wars of king Philip, 
in six cantos. By the late Ilev. James H'allis Eastbtim, 
Jl. M. and his friend. New York, James Eastburn. pp. 

S39. 

Tins is one of the most considerable attempts in the way 
of poetry, which have been made in this country. It is no 
less than a metrical tale in six cantos, after the manner of 
Scott ; in saying which, we do not imply that it is in any 
obnoxious sense an imitation, for it is no more upon the model 
of Marmion and Rokeby, than are the Fire Worshippers of 
Moore, and the Bride of Abydos, Parisina, &c. of Lord By- 
ron. The success of its inventor has given a classical char- 
acter to this form of a poem between the ballad and the epic, 
and the author who adopts it is no more to be reckoned an 
imitator, than others who for no better reason divide epics 
into twelve parts, and tragedies into five. 

Yamoyden is the joint production of two gentlemen of New 
York, one of whom, at the time of its completion, had num- 
bered but twenty years, and the other was two years his 
junior. The former, — to whose history, as partly sketched 
in a very unostentatious manner in the advertisement, the 
work owes not a little of its interest, — first projected it in 
1817", while pursuing theological studies at Bristol, Rhode 
Island, in which place and the vicinity the scene is laid. 
The plan was matured when the authors knew no more of 
the history of which they designed to make use, than they 
had gathered from a few pages of Hubbard's Narrative of the 
Indian Wars; and the poem, written in such moments as 
could be spared from severer occupations, was mutually com- 
municated within six months after; — an example of rapid exe- 
cution fully equal to Southey's epic of six weeks ; for in 
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literary composition we suppose it is fair to allow that part- 
nership doubles the labour, and that what two persons do in 
six months, one might do in three; and of the time thus re- 
duced, one half is little enough to deduct for the mutual 
transmission of the manuscripts. The first draught thus com- 
pleted, the revision of it was undertaken by the author now 
deceased, who meantime had taken orders, and was soon 
after settled in the ministry in Virginia. He had proceeded 
no further than the two first cantos, when he was interrupted 
by a sickness, which terminated in his death. At the request 
of his friends, and encouraged by Dr. Jams of this town, 
the surviving author prepared the work for the press, mak- 
ing some considerable additions, and such alterations as were 
at the same tune needed, and consistent with preserving the 
poetical identity of his associate. 

These circumstances subject the poem to the double disad- 
vantages of a work in part posthumous, and a production of two 
authors without the opportunity of frequent conference. We 
notice them, not that the apology they afford is in any pecu- 
liar manner called for, but because they ought to affect the 
estimate formed of it, heightening the opinion entertained of 
its merit, and excusing its defects ; and because the editor in 
language at once modest and manly, bespeaks in considera- 
tion of them a candid judgment. He need not fear the most 
prejudiced criticism, when he writes such lines as those of 
the proem, in which the only thing to be blamed is the threat, 
* to meditate the thankless muse no more.' We should be 
glad t<. extract it entire, but must pay deference enough to 
our narrow limits to give but a few of the first and last stanzas. 

' Go forth, sad fragments of a broken strain, 
The last that either bard shall e'er essay! 
The hand can ne'er attempt the chords again, 
That first awoke them, in a happier day : 
Where sweeps the ocean breeze its desert way, 
His requiem murmurs o'er the moaning wave ; 
And he who feebly now prolongs the lay, 
Shall ne'er the minstrel's hallowed honours crave ; 
His harp lies buried deep, in that untimely grave ! 

' Friend of ray youth ! with thee began the love 
Of sacred song ; the wont, in golden dreams, 
Mid classic realms of splendours past to rove, 
O'er haunted steep, and by immortal streams ; 
JVero Series, JVo. 6. 60 
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-Where the blue wave, with sparkling bosom gleams 
Round shores, the mind's eternal heritage, 
For ever lit by memory's twilight beams ; 
Where the proud dead, that live in storied page, 
Beckon, with awful port, to glory's earlier age. 

' There would we linger oft, entranced, to hear, 
O'er battle fields, the epic thunders roll ; 
Or list, where tragic wail upon the ear, 
Through Argive palaces shrill echoing, stole ; 
There would we mark, uncurbed by all control, 
In central heaven, the Theban eagle's flight ; 
Or hold communion with the musing soul 
Of sage or bard, who sought, mid Pagan night, 
In lov'd Athenian groves, for truth's eternal light. 

' Homeward we turned, to that fair land, but late 
Redeemed from the strong spell that bound it fast, 
Where Mystery, brooding o'er the waters, sate 

And kept the key, till three millenniums past. 

* * # * * 

< — And so began our young, delighted strain, 
That would evoke the plumed chieftains brave, 
And bid their martial hosts arise again, 
Where Narragansett's tides roll by their grave, 
And Haup's romantic steeps are piled above the wave. 

' Friend of my youth ! with thee began my song, 
And o'er thy bier its latest accents die ; 
Misled in phantom-peopled realms too long, — 
Though not to me the muse averse deny, 
Sometimes, perhaps, her visions to descry, — 
Such thriftless pastime should with youth be o'er; 
And he who loved with thee his notes to try, 
But for thy sake, such idlesse would deplore, — 
And swears to meditate the thankless muse no more. 

' But, no ! the freshness of that past shall still 
Sacred to memory's holiest musings be ; 
When through the ideal fields of song, at will, 
He roved, and gathered chaplets wild with thee ; 
When, reckless of the world, alone and free, 
Like two proud barks, we kept our careless way, 
That sail by moonlight o'er the tranquil sea ; 
Their white apparel and their streamers gay, 
Bright gleaming o'er the main, beneath the ghostly ray ;— 
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* And downward, far, reflected in the clear 
Blue depths, the eye their fairy tackling sees ; 
So, buoyant, they do seem to float in air, 
And silently obey the noiseless breeze ;— 
Till, all too soon, as the rude winds may please, 
They part, for distant ports : Thee gales benign 
Swift wafting, bore, by Heaven's all-wise decrees, 
To its own harbour sure, where each divine 
And joyous vision, seen before in dreams, is thine. 

' Muses of Helicon ! melodious race 
Of Jove and golden-haired Mnemosyne ! 
"Whose art from memory blots each sadder trace, 
And drives each scowling form of grief away ! 
Who, round the violet fount, your measures gay, 
Once trod, and round the altar of great Jove; 
Whence, wrapt in silvery clouds, your nightly way 
Ye held, and ravishing strains of music wove, 
That soothed the Thunderer's soul, and filled his courts above ! 

' Bright choir ! with lips untempted, and with zone 
Sparkling, and unapproached^y touch profane ; 
Ye, to whose gladsome bosoms ne'er was known 
The blight of sorrow, or the throb of pain ; — 
Rightly invoked, — if right the elected swain, 
On your own mountain's side ye taught of yore, 
W r hose honoured hand took not your gift in vain, 
Worthy the budding laurel-bough it bore, — 
Farewell ! a long Farewell ! I worship you no more !' pp. ix — xii. 

The first canto opens with a rich description of a morning 
scene at Mount Hope, the seat of Philip, sachem of Pokano- 
ket, the almost successful enemy of the New England colo- 
nists in 1 675 and 1 676. The previous events of that war, — in 
which Philip, after an anxious succession of triumphs and 
reverses, had at last seen his powerful tribe reduced to a 
handful of broken hearted men, his allies by force or art 
estranged, and the question of power between the native sove- 
reigns and their neighbours settled, — are given with spirit, and 
with historical fidelity. Hunted back and forwards through 
a hundred miles of forest by the indefatigable hostility of 
the whites, Philip, — returned to the ancient seat of his tribe, 
Mount Hope, — holds a council of his warriors, and attempts by 
a recital of their wrongs to excite them to yet; another effort. 
\gamoun, — an Indian of another tribe, but long attached to 
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Lis fortunes, — ventures to speak of flight or submission, arid 
is in consequence put to death very summarily by Philip him- 
self, ostensibly for his treasonable counsel, but in reality, as 
Philip informs his confidant, to awe his wavering followers, 
and gain a hold on the fears of those whom he fiiids no 
longer sufficiently accessible to other motives. The canto 
ends with Philip's announcing a plot, which vitiates he whole 
structure of the story, as it makes the main spring of it an 
act of almost gratuitous cruelty, and so destroys at the out- 
set the good will intended to be excited for the hero. 

' Through Nipnet tribes we hold our course : 

Yamoyden to their broken bands 

Yet dear, must through their northern lands 

Make smooth our path. Thou say'st that he 

Lists in Aquetnet's woods to hear 

A bird, whose music is more dear 

Than vengeance or than liberty. 

A turtle dove foe nurses there, 

And shelters with a parent's care. 

That nest must be despoiled ! the chief 

Must share our common bond of grief!' p. 50. 

To the turtle dove's nest in Aquetnet woods the second 
canto introduces us. Yamoyden, a Nipnet Indian, of a race 
tributary to Philip, had won the love of a christian woman, 
and as the practice is, adopted her faith Christian, howev- 
er, as he was, he remained faithful to Philip, and when en- 
gaged in war or in the chase, was in the habit of leaving his 
wife and child in a solitude, where neither friend nor foe 
might find them. The evening of the same day with which 
the poem opens is described, with great truth t" nature and 
beauty of expression. Yamoyden returning from an unsuc- 
cessful errand to a neighbouring tribe, visits his cottage, 
but only to resist the entreaties of Nora that he would 
separate himself from a ruined cause, and to set off again 
for the camp of Philip. Her reflexions after his departure 
are interrupted by four Indians, followers of the sachem, en- 
tering her cabin. Her child is taken from her arms and she 
is carried senseless away. On recovering she finds herself 
borne along the seashore in the arms of an Indian, who proves 
to have been commissioned to effect her rescue by Ahauton, 
a Mohegan attached to Philip's party. Incensed at the 
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murder of his friend in the council, Ahauton had himself 
gone over to the English, and brought up a party to inter- 
cept that of Philip on its return. The latter, on reaching 
their boat, which was to convey them to the main land, are 
fired on from an ambush. They escape with the child, but 
Nora falls into the hands of her countrymen. 

The scene of the third canto is the English camp on Rhode 
Island, the time the second morning. Baffled in their chase 
by ' varied tale and rumours dark,' the pursuers hold a ' council 
stern,' or. as it rather seems, a religious service Tiny sing a 
hj inn, and hear a sermon from a * grcv old man,' into w hose 
mouth the author has put some of the sentiments expressed 
by the writers of the early age of New England. He 
relates the rise and progress of the emigration and settle- 
ment, the dangers of the pilgrims by water and land, from 
the natives, from famine, pestilence, fire, tempest, and cold; 
describes the prodigies which alarmed, and the faith which 
sustained them, the destruction which had been scarcely 
averted, and the safety about to be secured; and concludes 
a sermon, than which none more eloquent has been preached 
on the subject, that we know of, from King Philip's day to 
the present, with an impr<rvement, which we do not of course 
read with edification, but which we are un:>blc to examine 
impartially. The conversation of the party, turning at 
length from the signs of the times to thoughts of 



many a former day, 



And native hill, and peaceful plain, 
Far o'er the w«ide and severing main,' 

is interrupted by a groan from Fitzgerald, a mysterious indi- 
vidual of their number, on whom, revering « the sa-ictity of si- 
lent woe,' they had hitherto forborne to intrude their curiosity 
or sympathy. Having now thrown off ' lone misery's robe of 
state' by betraying an emotion, he becomes fair g:ime, and 
is persuaded to tell his history, of which the first part is 
very like that of Douglas' hermit in Home's tragedy, who 
had been « a soldier in his youth,' and the other incidents 
are the death of his wife, and the elopement of his daughter 
with an Indian. This episode is of course, except in the 
last incident, irrelevant to the plot, but we know not that 
we should be willing to part with it, were it only for the 
sake of the following lines. 
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1 Rolling years of varied sorrow, 
Have bade me nought from hope to borrow ; 
Far is her flight, and strong her wing, 
And eagle-like her foot will cling, 
Above the storm, to cliffs that raise 
Their fronts to catch the solar blaze. 
Yet lives she not amid the skies, 
Like eastern birds of Paradise, 
"Whose food in fragrant air is given, 
Who quaff' the balmy dews of heaven: 
Deserted on her eyry high, 
Her bosom faints, and fails her eye, 
And hope herself unfed will die.' p. 116. 

Ahauton and his intelligence of Philip are brought in by 
the party which had rescued Nora. She is carried to a 
neighbouring wigwam, shrieks on reviving, and is heard by 
Fitzgerald. He rushes to the hut, and recognises his daughter, 
reproaches, forgives, and leaves her, accompanied by Ahau- 
ton, from whom he learns the perilous condition of her child. 

In the fourth canto, in which the Indians, on the second 
night, meet to propitiate by a sacrifice the evil spirit, lies 
the strength of the poem. Use is made with great felicity of 
the customs, rites and superstitions of the Indians ; nor is it 
any trangression of a legitimate poetical license, if we may 
use the phrase, to ascribe, as is here done, to the Aborigines 
of New England, practices and opinions which distinguished 
others of the northern tribes. The following verses are 
part of the hymn of the Initiates to the spirit or Manitto 
of dreams. 

' " Thy whisper creeps where leaves are stirred ; 

Thou sighest in woodland gale; 

Where waters are gushing thy voice is heard ; 

And when stars are bright, 

At still midnight, 

Thy symphonies prevail ! 

" Where the forest ocean, in quick commotion, 

Is waving to and fro, 

Thy form is seen, in the masses green, 

Dimly to come and go. 

From thy covert peeping, where thou liest sleeping, 

Beside the brawling brook, 

Thou art seen to wake, and thy flight to take 

Fleet from thy lonely nook. 
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* Where the moonbeam has kist 
The sparkling tide, 

In thy mantle of mist 

Thou art seen to glide. 

# * * 

' Where the small clouds of even 

Are wreathing in heaven 

Their garland of roses, 

O'er the purple and gold, 

Whose hangings enfold 

The hall that encloses 

The couch of the sun, 

Whose empire is done, — 

There thou art smiling, 

For thy sway is begun ; 

Thy shadowy sway, 

The senses beguiling, 

When the light fades away, 
And thy vapour of mystery o'er nature ascending, 

The heaven and the earth, 

The things that have birth, 
And the embryos that float in the future is blending, 

' "From the land, on whose shores the billows break 

The sounding waves of the mighty lake ; 

From the land where boundless meadows be, 

Where the buffalo ranges wild and free ; 

With silvery coat in his little isle, 

Where the beaver plies his ceaselss toil ; 

The land where pigmy forms abide, 

Thou leadest thy train at the even tide ; 

And the wings of the wind are left behind, 

So swift through the pathless air they glide. 

« Then to the chief who has fasted long, 

When the chains of his slumber are heavy and strong. 

Spirit! thou cotnest; he lies as dead, 

His weary lips are with heaviness weighed ; 

But his soul is abroad on the hurricane's pinion, 

Where foes are met in the rush of fight, 

In the shadowy world of thy dominion 

Conquering and slaying, till morning light. 

* * # # 

' Through the veins when hot and glowing 
Rage like liquid fire is flowing ; 
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Round and round the war pole whirling, 
Furious when the dancers grow ; 
When the maces swift are hurling 
Promised vengeance on the foe ; 
Thine assurance, Spuut true, 
Glorious victory gives to view ! 

« When of thought and strength despoiled, 

Lies the brave man like a child ; 

When discoloured visions fly, 

Painful, o'er his glazing eye, 

And wishes wild through his darkness rove. 

Like flitting wings through the tangled grove, — 

Thine is the wish ; the vision thine, 

And thy visits, Spirit ! are all divine!' pp. 144 — 149. 

This ended, and the destinies of the tribe and their ene- 
mies being de -hired in a prophecy, which is the least striking 
part of the canto, a pvie is lighted, and the rites begin, 
which are described with a prodigious aptness for the ter- 
rible. We d<» not remember any thing finer of the semi- 
internal sort, except Shakspeare's witches. We are at a loss 
how to praise this part of the poem sufliciently to satisfy our- 
selves, without seeming extravagant. We think \>e see in it 
proof of an imagination equal to a story of the class of the 
Vampire or the Monk, which should make these horrible 
fictions seem almost nursery tales. The passages we might 
select as most powerful, we hesitate to extract, lest the feeling 
they might excite should approach too near to disgust. The 
beaut} of part of the following, however, will atone for the 
repulsive strength of the rest. 

' SONG OF THE POW-WAHS. 

tu Beyond the hills the Spirit sleeps, 
His watch the Power of evil keeps ; 
The Spirit of fire has sought his bed, 
The Sun, the hateful Sun is dead. 
Profound and clear is the sounding wave, 
In the chambers of the Wakon-cave ; 
Darkness its ancient portal keeps ; 
And there the Spirit sleeps, — he sleeps. 

' " Come round on raven pinions now, 
Spirits of ill, to you we bow ! 
Whether ye sit on the topmost cliff, 
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While the storm around is sweeping, 
Mid the thunder shock, from rock lo rock 

To view the lightning leaping ; 
As ye guide the bolt, where towers afar 

The knotted pine to heaven, 
And where it falls, your serpent scar 

On the blasted trunk is graven : 
Whether your awful voices pour 

Their tones in gales, that nightly roar? — 

* # * * 

Or love the shore where the serpent-hiss, 
And angry rattle never fiease,— 
Come round on raven pinions now ! 
Spirits of evil ! to you we bow. 

' Come ye hither, who o'er the thatch 
Of t'se coward murderer hold your watch ; 
Moping and chattering round who fly 
Where the putrid members reeking lie, 
Piece-meal dropping, as they decay, 
O'er the shuddering recreant day by day 5 
Till he loaths the food that is whelmed amid 
The relics, by foul corruption hid ; 
And the crawling worm* about him bred 
Mistake the living for the dead ! 

* Come ye who as hawks hover o'er 

The spot where the war club is lying, 

Defiled with the stain of their gore, 

The foemen to battle defying ; 

On your dusky wings wheeling above, 

Who for vengeance and slaughter come crying ; 

For the scent of the carnage ye love, 

The groans of the wounded and dying, 

' Come ye, who at the sick man's bed, 

Watch beside his burning head ; 

When the vaunting juggler tries in vain 

Charm and fast to sooth his pain, 

And his fever balm and herbs applies, 

Your death watch ye sound till your victim dies. 

< And ye who delight 
The soul to affright, 
When naked and lonely, 
Her dwelling forsaken, 
.Vtw Series, No. 6, 6t 
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To the country of spirits 
Her journey is taken ; 
When the wings of a dove 
She has borrowed to fly, 
Ye swoop from above, 
And around her ye cry ; 
She wanders and lingers 
In terror and pain, 
While the souls of her kindred 
Expect her in vain. 

' By all the hopes that we forswear ; 

By the potent rite we here prepare ; 

By every shriek whose echo falls 

Around the Spirit's golden walls; 

By our eternal league made good ; 

By all our wrongs and all our blood ; 

By the red battle-axe uptorn ; 

By the deep vengeance we have sworn ; 

By the uprooted trunk of peace, 

And by the wrath that shall not cease, 

Where'er ye be, above, below, 

Spirits of ill ! we call ye now ! 

'Not beneath the mantle blue 

Spread below Yohewah's feet; 

Not through realms of azure hue 

Incense breathing to his seat ; 

Not with fire, by living light 

Kindled from the orb of glory ; 

Not with words of sacred might, 

Taught us in our fathers' story ; 

Not with odours, fruit or flower, 

Thee we summon, dreadful Power !' pp. 166—172. 

The priestess, an inconceivably more odious witch than 
she of Endor, who scowls in wax in the museums, is ab>ut to 
place on the pyre the victim, — Yamoy den's infant, — when a 
shriek is heard from the wood, and a venerable form appears, 
which the terrified priests take for that of their incensed 
Good Spirit. Before they recover from the panic k, a storm 
which had been gathering bursts, the fire is quenched by a 
fall of rain, and Fitzgerald in the darkness bears away the 
child. 

The two last cantos are no more fruitful in incident. 
Yamoydcn, coming to his cottage, finds it deserted, and re- 
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turns broken-hearted to the Indian camp. Philip, while his 
followers watch, dreams the ominous dream which is recorded 
of lum in Mather and Hubbard, — on what authority we 
know not; the English left him little time that morning to 
tell of what he had been dreaming. Awaking, he receives 
Yamo>den, and summons his warriors. Meanwhile Nora, 
wandering distractedly from the English cam)), is conducted 
by Ahau'on to that of the Indiana in search of her husband. 
She arrives in time to see the few disheartened followers of 
Philip assailed in tlieir lurking place, routed, and slaught- 
ered. Philip is shot by Ahauton, in revenge for his friend's 
murder. N ora sees her father beset by a party of Indians, 
and rescued by Yamoyden, who himself receives the mortal 
wound aimed at Fitzgerald. She sinks exhausted by her 
husband's side; they expire in each others arms, and 
the piece closes. 

It will be apparent to our readers from the sketch we have 
given, that Yamoyden, to be a popular poem, must depend on 
som> thing besides the attraction of the story. The incidents 
are neither sufficient for a poem of its length, nor are they 
artfully disposed. This however is a fault affecting the success 
of (he work, and not the credit of its authors. The embar- 
rassments with respect to a connected texture of fable, and 
vi\id and consistent conception of characters, which are 
necessarily incident to a joint work, were increased in this 
instance b> the writers being remote from each other ; and 
under the circumstances, it seems to us rather remarkable 
that there should be so great a degree of continuity and spirit 
in the narration, than that there should occasionally appear 
something like dislocation of the parts. On the other hand, 
Yamoyden has merits of a high order. Some of the descrip- 
tive passages are beautiful, and the style, — with here and 
there an awkward construction and an obsolete word* that 
has no claim to he revived, — is in general correct, forcible 
and poetical. The character of Philip, — the only character 
indeed which is strongly marked, — is well conceived and 
sustained. But the distinguishing beauty which we remark 
in this poem is the very happy use which the writers have 
made of their reading in the antiquities of -the Indians. 
Whatever in their customs or superstitions fell within the 
scope of the plot, is seized on with an admirable tact, and 
made available for the purposes of poetry. The fourth 
* Revcrbed, gleetiing, stound, rede, &c. 
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canto, as we have remarked, is crowded with striking im- 
agery, and contains traces of a fancy familiar alike with the 
terrific, the delicate and the wild. The occasional illustra- 
tions,— drawn with a singular felicity and copiousness from 
the habits and legends of the natives, the natural history of 
the country, and similar local sources, — have a force of a 
peculiar sort in appearing to belong to the scene and time. 
The following examples, among numerous others, will illus- 
trate our meaning. 

' Busy and quick, to their errand true, 

The messengei s of mischief flew, 

Noiseless as speeds the painted dart, 

In the thicket's shade, to the quarry's heart, 

That scares not in its passage fleet 

The woodland hosts from their green retreat.' p. IS. 

< — Their souls are like the crystal wave, 

Where the spirit dwells in his northern cavej 

Unruffled in its caverned bed, 

Calm lies its glimmering surface spread ; 

Its springs, its outlet unconfest, 

The pebble's weight upon its breast 

Shall wake its echoing thunders deep, 

And when their muttering accents sleep, 

Its dark recesses hear them vet, 

And tell of deathless love or hate !' pp. 25, 26. 

« Must we He 
In yon dark fen, and dimly spy 
Our fathers' hills, our native sky : — 
Like the coward ghosts, whom the bark of stone 
Leaves in the eternal wave to moan, 
And wail for ever, as they descry 
The blissful isle they can come not nigh ; 
Where the souls of the brave from toil released, 
Prolong the chase, the dance, the feast, 
And fill the sparkling chalice high, 
From the springs of immortality.' p. 29. 

' O ! thou wast borne upon my sight, 

In blessedness and beauty given, 

Of all good tidings omen fair ; 

As floating thro' the azure air, 

The Wakon bird descends from heaven, 

Poised on his fleet and equal wings, 
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And from his glittering train far lings, 

Marking his pathway from above, 

The rainbow hues of peace and love !' pp. 65, 66. 

' It grew, mid doubt and fear, 
A d desolation round, more dear, 
And still was every care it brought, 
Anection's agony of thought, 
That tore the heart, and racked the brain, 
Blest in the sacred source of pain. 
Like some lone bird, whose pinions hover, 
Flapping and tired, as on she hies, 
The lake's far gleaming surface over, 
"Who now a seeming reed espies, 
"Where, mid the waters, she may rest 
Her drooping head and weary breast, 
Then trusting to that guileful stay, 
Becomes the lurking monster's prey, 
Her heart by fangs relentless torn 
Even from that dearly -welcomed bourne ; 
So I, a wanderer lone, had fain 
On love's confiding bosom lain ; 
To find, where all the rest had past, 
Thence came the deadliest wound at last, 
And that fond shelter vain.' pp. 187, 188. 

' He only felt, his heart around, 

A girth that all its pulses bound ; 

And all of memory, fear or hope, 

"Was wound within its anguished scope ; 

As when the fated victim feels 

The Carcajou about him dart ; 

And staggering thro' the forest reels, 

While still the foe insidious steals 

His mortal pressure round the heart, — 

Until the wound his mercy deals, 

That lets the struggling soul depart.' p. 192. 

* I liked thee not when stained with guile, 
And helpless innocence thy spoil : 
And yet if thine the serpent stroke, 

And thine the serpent sting, 
Thy foes did first each deed provoke. 
And rattling indignation spoke 

Swift vengeance on the wing. 
Nor e'er shall Indian say that I 
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Stood calm, in recreant baseness nigh, 
To see the foul and senseless beast 
On generous valour coldly feast ; 
Gorge on, with no remorseless pang, 
]Nor feel the venom, nor the fang.'* p. 210. 

' True,— in this earthly wilderness of care,— 
As hunter's path the wilds and forests through; 
And firm, — all fragile as thou art, — to bear 
Life's dangerous billows, — as the light catioe, 
That shoots, with all its freight, the impetuous rapid's flow.' 

p. c 2a0. 

We are gratified with the appearance of Yatnoyden, for a 
reason distinct from that, of its being an accession to the 
amount of good poetry. We are glad that somebody has at 
last found out the unequalled fitness of* our early history for 
the purposes of a work of fiction. For ourselves, we know 
not the country or age which has such capacities in this view 
as N. England in its early day ; nor do we suppose it easy 
to imagine any element of the sublime, the wonderful, the pic- 
turesque and the pathetic, which is not to be found here by him 
who shall hold the witch-hazel wand that can trace it. 
We had the same puritan character of stern, romantic en- 
thusiasm of which, in the Scottish novels, such effective use 
is made, but impressed here on the whole face of society, and 
sublimed to a degree which it never elsewhere reached. The 
men who stayed by their comfortable homes to quarrel with 
the church and behead the king, were but an inferior race 
to those more indignant if not more aggrieved, who left 
behind them all that belongs to the recollections of in- 
fancy and the fortunes of maturer life, — institutions which 
they reverenced, and every association that clings to the 
names of home and country, to lay the foundations of a 
religious community in a region then far less known to 
them than the North Western Coast of our continent is 
now to us. Arrived at « this outside of the world,' as they 
termed it, they seemed to themselves to have found a place, 
where the Governor of all things yet reigned alone. The 

* We cannot help expressing our surprise that the idea, — suggested, 
we believe, by the master of the patent-office, — of having the rattle snake 
instead of the eagle for our national emblem, was not adopted. We not 
on 1 )* owed it that respect as a fellow-citizen, but for its suitableness to 
be an ensign armorial, as the lines we have italicized explain. 
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solitude of their adopted land, so remote from the commu- 
nities of kindred men that it appeared like another world, — 
a wide ocean before them, and an unexplored wilderness 
behind, — nourished the solemn deep-toned feeling. Man 
was of little account in a place, where the rude grandeur of 
nature bore as yet no trophies of his power. God in the 
midst of its stern magnificence seemed all in all; and with a 
warmer and devouter fancy than that which of old peopled 
the groves, the mountains and the streams, each with its 
tuteiary tribe, they mused in the awful loneliness of their 
forests on the present deity, saw him directing the bolt of 
the lightning, and pouring out refreshment in the flood ; 
throned on the cloud-girt hill, and smiling in the pomp of 
harvest. If ever the character of men has been seen more 
than any where else in powerful action of development, and 
operated on by the fotce 01 peculiar and strongly-moving 
c«uses, it was here. Nor, wrought on as all were by similar 
influences of place, fortune and opinion, was ever any thing 
produced like a lifeless, unpoetical monotony of character. 
Nothing could be more opposed to this than was the spirit of 
puritanism. Wrong or right, every thing about these men 
was at least prominent and high-toned. Excitement was 
their daily bread, as it is other men's occasional luxury; 
and the diversities of character in this community where, 
for the most part, people thought so much alike, were more 
strongly marked than they have often been in other places 
in the most violent conflicts of opinion. Here were consum- 
mate gentlemen and statesmen, like Winthrop, — dark unre- 
lenting politicians, after the manner of Cromwell, like Sir 
Harry Vane ; female heresiarchs of the stamp of Mrs. 
Hutchinson ; scholars of the first name from the universities 
of Europe, captains from its fields, and courtiers from its 
capitals ; soldiers, intrepid and adventurous like Standish 
and Church, the life guard of the state ; or part religionist, 
part bravo, and part buffoon like Updike Underbill, who, in 
the relation of his experiences, professed to have first dis- 
cerned the inward light, < when taking a pipe of the good 
creature, tobacco;' or scrupulous as much as loyal, like En- 
dicot, the first governor, who dreaded not the king's ene- 
mies half as much as the scandal of the red cross on his 
colours. Here were noble ladies ' coming from a paradise of 
plenty and pleasure in the family of nobles into a wilderness 
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of wants,' like lady Arabella Johnson, and Earl Rivers' 
grand-daughter, the minister's wife of Watertown j and mis- 
sionaries like Eiiot, making the loftiest spirit of adventure, 
the most unwearied industry, the noblest talents, and the 
profoundest learning, subsidiary to an ambition, which held out 
no prize but that of treasures in heaven. Here were clergy- 
men in the magistracy, and magistrates in the deskj devo- 
tees to the established faith, and hankerers after a new ; 
persons, who thought a toleration of state ' a sconce built 
against the walls of heaven,' and others who were for having 
it go to the extent of letting people, run naked through the 
streets and into the churches. Here were men, who with a 
late chief magistrate, thought non-intercourse the specific to 
keep liberty in health ; like filaxton, who could no more en- 
dure the neighbourhood of the Lords Brethren, than the autho- 
rity of the Lords Bishops, and Maverick, who lived in feu- 
dal state on Noddle's Island with his three murtherers, the 
fondling appellation he gave his cannon. Here were per- 
sons reputed to have a secret to keep, like Hugh Peters, 
said in the tattle of the day to have been the executioner of 
the king; and exiles like Goff and Whaley, his judges, who 
had made acquaintance with every hiding-place, whether 
friend's cellar or hollow tree, from Massachusetts Bay to the 
Connecticut, and from Hadley to the Sound. All these varie- 
ties of character and many more were brought together under a 
religious commonwealth. To a religious model, by force or 
accord, every thing, — even relating lo the most private and 
secular concerns, — was made as far as might be to conform ; 
for <noe man,' saith Mr. Cotton, ' fashioneth his house to his 
hangings, but his hangings to his house.' Religion, politics, 
fashion and war never came elsewhere into so close compan- 
ionship. The meeting-house and the armory were built side 
by side, as yet, by the force of old habit, they stand, the 
country through. A desperate courage and dexterity in arms 
were enjoined as religious duties. The old considered ques- 
tions of polity at the meeting. The demure youth went from 
testifying with his mouth in the assembly to testify with his 
firelork in the field, and the muffled maiden lisped in biblical 
phrase her soft words of encouragement or welcome. — Min- 
gled with these, in small proportion it is true, but enough to 
justify an author in using them at his convenience, were 
adventurers, thrown hither from the very vortex of transat- 
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lantic dissipation, — of every soil, purpose, character, — citi- 
zens of the world, as free of it as the winds that bore them 
wherever pleasure or danger was to be met, or fortunes to be 
made by the ready wit or the strong hand. — factious and 
dissolute, or loyal, staid and serviceable, as the case might 
be, — meri like Morton, the author of JNew English Canaan, a 
cavalier as true as ever felt his heart dance to the rattling of 
spurs and broad sword; or in a higher style, like Smith, a 
pure abstraction of chivalry, a very knight-errant as ever 
perilled his life for a lady's smile, — brave to a fault, and high 
minded to a miracle, — * the soul of council, and the nerve of 
war,' — a man who was engaged in more adventures than 
other people have read of, tracing the. Nile at one lime, and 
coasting the Chesapeake at another, — now thrown for a 
heretic into the sea, now saved by an Indian woman from the 
block, and now challenging an Ottoman army ; 

4 Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In strange concealments ; valiant as a lion, 
And wondrous affable ; and as bountiful 
As mines of India.' 

To group with these characters, themselves strongly con- 
trasted, developed in a situation entirely novel and splendidly 
romantic, — appealing to the mind by the force of all that is 
ridiculous or sublime in fanaticism, all that is interesting in 
danger, fascinating in the taste for adventure,- elevating and 
touching in self devotion, or awing in the power of religious 
faith, — there are the Indians, a separate and strongly mark- 
ed race of men, — with all the bold rough lines of nature yet 
uneffaced upon them, — phlegmatic but fierce, inconstant 
though unimpassioned, hard to excite and impossible to 
soothe, cold in friendship and insatiable in revenge, yet, 
though manifesting little sensibility to the wonders of art, 
alive to the impressions of natural grandeur and beauty, and 
speaking even in their common affairs the rich language of a 
sententious poetry ; a nation so identified with the hard, cold 
soil where they were found, as to exemplify the idea of Lord 
Byron in his passionate apostrophe at the lake of Lcman. 

' Let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight 
A portion of the tempest and of thee.' 
New Series, JV*o. 6. 62 
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He who shall give them their just place in poetry, will 
differ from any delineator of artificial manners almost as 
much as a landscape of Salvator Rosa differs from an artist's 
draught of a modern house. Their superstitions iurnish 
abundant food to an imagination inclined to the sombre and 
terrible, their primitive habits admit of puthos in the. intro- 
duction of incidents of private life, and in public there occur- 
red events enough to find place for the imposing qualities of 
heroism. The attitude of the Indian tribes, for nearly a cen- 
tury after the landing at Plymouth, was one of high poetical 
interest. The prince saw his followers half alienated, the 
priest his faith supplanted, the patriit his race declining 
towards political annihilation ; and innumerable must have 
been the designs of valour, endlessly discordant the counsels 
of interest, deep the forebodings of despair, bitter the men- 
aces of vengeance, sharp the contests of discordant policy 
throughout that anxious period. And as to the resources, 
which a poet might find for description of natural scenery, 
he whose mind recurs, — as whose does not. wlun poetical 
description is named, — to the haunt of the northern muse, 

« Stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child, 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood,' 

must remember that compared with some of ours, Scottish 
livers are. but brooks, and Scottish forests mere thickets. 
And much more picturesque than even now was the land, 
when a line of thriving villages enclosed a spate of Indian 
hunting ground, and rivers with banks all gay with vegeta- 
tion, randown into solitary lakes ; when the cultivated (arm 
was bounded with the boundless forests, when the wolf and 
red-deer found their way among the hertls, and the Calyii.ist 
in his doublet and beaver crossed the path of the native in his 
peiig and plumes ; when the little settlement read the fate of 
its twenty miles distant neighbour in the reddened sky, and 
men who had been honoured guests in the halls of nobles, 
slept without a tent to cover them in swamps, or nursed the 
sick Indian in his miserable hut. 

Whoever in this country first attains tho rank of a first 
rate writer of fiction, we venture to predict will lay his scene 
here. The wide field is ripe for the harvest, and scarce a 
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sickle yet lias touched it. : — With regard to the particular sub- 
ject of ; his poem, — on which we are to hear more anon from 
Mr. Soutiiey, — it is one, from the remoteness of the period, 
the variety and importance of the incidents, and the scene of 
their occurrence, as well adapted for poetical use as any per- 
haps that could be named. But we doubt whether poetically, 
and we do not doubt whether historically speaking, it was 
best, to represent the settlers as entirely in the wrong, and the 
Indians as wholly in the right. 



-valour could no longer save 



From soulless bigotry, and avarice fell, 

That tracked them to the death, with mad, infuriate yell.' p. 4. 

* ■ proud names, to which belong 

A dismal tale of foul oppressions borne, 

Which man can ne'er recall, but which the muse may mourn.' p. 5. 

* Hearts that loved freedom came, away to tear 
From fellow men, that birthright which they blest; 
And they, to whom religion's cause was dear, 
Fanned tiie unholy passion in their breast ; — 
The persecuted sought on the opprest 

To trample ;— bared the exterminating sword, 
Above their victim's last, defenceless rest.' p. 90. 

* No throb was there of pity's mood, 
For native of the solitude ; 
Doomed to the carnage of the sword 
They deemed the country and its lord ; 
And bigot zeal, to bosoms brave, 

The callous thirst of slaughter gave.' p. 93. 

If the authors found that this representation of the conduct 
of the English settlers towards the native tribes answered 
best the purposes of their plan, they are chargeable with no 
transgression of poetical rules. But when they adhere to it 
in the notes, we are obliged to suppose that such was in 
reali'y their view of the subject. Tried by any other than 
poetical rules we apprehend that such a representation will 
not hold good, and are fain to believe that it was collected 
rather from Mr. Irving's life of Philip in the Analectic 
Magazine than from any graver authority. We certainly 
do not feel particularly concerned to vindicate the policy of 
the early settlers towards the natives ; nor shall wc volnn- 
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leer such a defence, though if called for by the occasion, we 
should be prompt to undertake it. But their « bigot zeal,* 
it such it wt re, took a quite different direction from that here 
named ; and in this particular instance, where the contest 
■\\i\h equally on both sides for existence, it strikes us as no 
better than sentimentality to represent them as remorseless 
oppressors, and the other party as crue'ly wronged. We 
have not full faith in the philosophy which teaches that a 
right on one side always implies a corresponding obligation 
on the other. Politically speaking, Philip had perhaps a 
right to attempt to rid the country of his English neighbours; 
but, politically speaking, they had an equal right to keep 
their ground, if they could. Philip may be suffered to pass 
for a hero. That he was brave, ambitious, and cunning, is 
certain. That he was generous, does not appear. As to the 
merits of his cause, it is for the most part the simplest of 
occupations to discuss the question of the right or wrong of 
any war, certainly of a war made by a savage j but if he is 
to be brought off triumphant \wforo consaent ice, a court which 
it is not likely he ever thought of, it must be on the ground 
of his prophetic conviction of the necessity of guarding 
against the course of events, and not by the plea of injury 
sustained from any specific encroachment. It was as truly 
as proudly said by Governor Winslow of Plymouth, in 1676, 
< I think I can clearly say, that before these present troubles 
broke out, the English did not possess one foot of land in 
this colony, but what was fairly obtained by honest purchase 
of tiie Indian proprietors.' Massassoit, the father of Philip, 
came voluntarily to Plymouth- within three months after the 
first landing, to enter into engagements with the English. 
He was always treated by them with scrupulous kindness. 
He gained by their alliance far more than he gave, and a 
little time before his death he came to renew it for his chil- 
dren. With Philip himself the war was neither wantonly 
nor willingly engaged in. They were a long time apprized 
of his plot's against them, before they were willing to take a 
hostile step, and persisted in their forbearance till longer for- 
bearance would have been more than extreme temerity. The 
immediate cause of the war was the execution of three of his 
tribe, whose lives by the conditions of his own treaty became 
forfeit to the English for the murder of a friendly Indian. 
Philip, too conscious of his own agency in that affair, and 
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alarmed lest he should be called on to answer for it, precip- 
itated himself prematurely into a contest, which the colonists 
stili made every effort to avoid. There was no design of 
apprehending him ; and even when the colony of Plymouth, 
itself cautious and backward, insisted on the necessity of 
proceeding to hostilities, it was still kept back by that of 
Massachusetts; till at last the assault of the Indians on the 
town of Swanzey, and manifestations of the same sort in 
other quarters, rendered absolutely inevitable the resort to 
arms. The war begun, it is not. surprising that it should be 
carried on with great exasperation on both sides. New 
England never saw so critical a time. It was a conflict in 
which the existence of one party depended on the destruction 
of the other, The Indians, had they known bow to use it, 
had an overwhelming superiority of force; and, though there 
are sentiments of humanity which under all circumstances 
generous minds respect, yet in the contest with such an ene- 
enmy, — so wanton and so impracticable, — Grotius and Vattel 
lose their authority. The Indians were once in force within 
twelve miles of Boston. Scarcely was there a principal 
family in the four colonies but lost a father, brother, or 
son ; and these poor victims of « infuriate rage,' who are so 
feelingly said to have been hunted from corner to corner of 
the commonwealth, it is to be remembered were hunted with 
arms and fire-brands in their hands, with which they carried 
devastation or terror into every hamlet from the Connec- 
ticut to the shore. They encamped at night by the blaze 
of christian dwellings, and rose in the morning to the quest 
of blood. Not a New England mother slept but witli the 
image before her mind of her infant dashed against the rocks, 
nor woke but to fancy every wind through the forest burden- 
ed with a savage yell. At such times there is at least a 
conflict of rights. What one may take another may keep, 
if he can; anil though there may have been instances of 
unjustifiable severity, yet when the war had been needlessly 
begun by Philip, his entire decisive overthrow was the only 
thing whi< h could give security to the settlers. 

Yamoj'den, however, is no history, nor do we mean to 
take it to task in*that character. — It is not without embar- 
rassment that we have gone through the thankless labour 
of remarking on a work, which, much as we find in it to 
praise, we cannot help feeling all along to be unequal as a 
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whole to the claims and the power of the writers. We have 
spoken of it, — as it is unavoidable to speak of what is before 
the public, — in the same manner as if it had been the produc- 
tion of a professed author, appearing under the common ad- 
vantages of a published work ; but we have not forgotten that 
it was but a recreation of the leisure of persons engaged in so- 
berer pursuits. The work-day world is likely to be in prosper- 
ous condition, when there are persons who for their amuse- 
ment can write like this. We are happy not to know any 
farther than we learn from the preface and notes, what por- 
tions are to be attributed to the authors respectively, and we 
are sure from the care which the survivor manifests for the 
reputation of his friend, that he would be quite as much 
pained by any distinctions we might make in his favour, as 
to his prejudice. For the one, it may well be cause of sat- 
isfaction to those interested in his fame that he will be held 
in honourable memory by some who have known him only 
as author of Yamoyden ; and for the other, while we would 
be above the common place of giving to .what is even the 
careless production of a mature mind the frugal praise of 
being a promise of better things, we are not less sure that 
the world will hear more of him hereafter, than we are 
that not even, 

« As the light carol of a bird flown by, 
Will pass this youthful strain.' 
By the public we cannot be thought to have spoken un- 
der any improper favourable bias. The writers have gone 
out of their way to throw a gauntlet to New England, and 
been at some, pains to give out that part of the descendants 
of the pilgrims are no better than they should be. But 
heavier offences than this we can forgive. We do not des- 
pair of convincing the half anonymous author, when he will 
favour us with the opportunity, that there are better things 
among us than 'half learned pretension's shallow store,* 
and that all the distinctions of Cambridge are not the odious 
ones, which in an application but too intelligible of a quota- 
tion from Mather he attempts to fix upon it. If they will 
send us from New York such poems as this, and that of 
Percy's Masque— a work of which any living dramatist 
might be proud,— we will engage to be pleased with their 
literature, and to say nothing, in remarking on it, either of 
their politics or religion. 



